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This paper considers AKEL’s (Progressive Party of the Working People) stance on Cyprus’s 
national issue in the era of British colonialism (1922—59). For analytical purposes, the 
time span is divided into two periods. The first period covers the years 1922—41, the years 
during which the CPC (Communist Party of Cyprus) was functioning. The second period 
extends from AKEL’s foundation in 1941 to the declaration of Cyprus’s independence in 
1959. The analytical framework focuses on five parameters that will illuminate the 
Cypriot communist left’s strategies, tactics and responses to the various developments 
and phases of the national issue of Cyprus in the period under study: the age of the party; 
the colonial status of Cyprus; external influences; intra-party conflicts; political 
opposition. It is argued that the national issue precluded presentation of a socialist 
agenda to the people of Cyprus, but it also helped AKEL reach out for alliances with other 
political forces and personalities, and gain and retain a prominent role in Cypriot 
politics. 


Introduction 


The Communist party in Cyprus, AKEL! (Progressive Party of the Working People), 
has been described as ‘one of the most unusual and interesting parties in Europe” due 
to its commanding presence in Cyprus society. Surprisingly, there are very few 
scholarly works on AKEL; those that have researched the party concentrate 
predominantly on the years that followed the dissolution of the Soviet bloc,” ignoring 
the early years of the communist movement on the island. This paper aims to fill this 
research gap in its consideration of one of the most decisive aspects of the party’s 
policies: its stance on the island’s national issue in the era of British colonialism. Any 
study of Cyprus politics will be inherently related to the Cyprus problem; in fact, this 
issue has prescribed the country’s political life throughout the entire 20th century.* 
The Communist Party of Cyprus (CPC) initially fought against union with Greece 
(enosis); however, when the party evolved into AKEL its position changed and the 
party subsequently promoted enosis. The party’s recognition of its need for mass 
support on this issue is considered key to AKEL’s success. 
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The empirical focus is on the period between 1922 and 1959. For analytical 
purposes, the time span is divided into two periods. The first period covers the years 
1922-41, the years during which the CPC was functioning. The second period 
extends from AKEL’s foundation in 1941 to the declaration of Cyprus’s independence 
in 1959. The paper draws on official party documents, unpublished material, the 
party press and other newspapers; archival research at the National Archives in 
London and at the Archives of Contemporary Social History (ASKI) in Athens, which 
includes the unpublished correspondence between AKEL and the Communist Party 
of Greece (KKE); and a semi-structured interview with an authoritative leading party 
cadre. 


Analytical Framework 


The Cyprus problem falls within the wider issue of the ‘national question’ that has 
plagued Cyprus and other countries that never fully achieved nation-state status, a 
situation most evident in once-colonized countries. Socialists have argued and 
debated this question since the 1880s, due to ideological disagreements as well as for 
practical political reasons.’ This highlights the interplay of ideology and strategy in a 
communist party’s position. 

A communist party position on its country’s national question invariably involves 
the relationship between the Left and nationalism. Communist parties in colonized 
countries often protested the colonial status as well as social inequality,° and were 
often the leader in the national, anti-colonial movements. While this was not true of 
the CPC in the period under examination, it was certainly true for AKEL which 
achieved its mass following and fulfilled Lenin’s dictum on the duties of socialist 
parties in colonized countries.’ Moreover, AKEL embraced an ‘antifascist patriotism’ 
during the Second World War that helped the party recapture a vital political space 
from the right wing.* 

Crucial to understanding AKEL’s strategies and tactics regarding the Cyprus 
national issue is the Marxist-Leninist concept of stagism, whereby a communist 
party aims to adapt its strategy to the particular stage that a country is experiencing. 
According to the theory of stages and AKEL’s interpretation, throughout the entire 
20th century Cyprus was in the national-liberating stage, which meant that the party 
had to avoid socialist projects and look for allies in the nationalist bourgeoisie and the 
middle classes until such time that the Cyprus problem was resolved. Inextricably 
linked to this interpretation is the party’s integration strategy, which rendered AKEL 
a highly significant electoral organization. 

The ‘national question’ is also related to the concept of self-determination. 
As Fouskas rightly points out, the intellectual history of the 20th century has 
provided us with several definitions of self-determination, two of which have been 
politically very relevant. One is Wilson’s definition, which subscribes to a liberal 
majority/minority notion, where the majority rules democratically and the minority 
controls, also democratically, thus avoiding the disintegration of states.” The other is 
Lenin’s concept, which argues that all nations irrespective of size have the right to self- 
determination. With regard to Cyprus, this latter definition would bear enormous 
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consequences if it were stretched to include the Turkish Cypriot minority’s right for 
their own state. However, Lenin’s concept of self-determination is at odds with legal 
definitions; his notion is based, rather, on a combination of historical and economic 
studies of national movements.'° Lenin links the various national movements to 
contemporary capitalism, emphasizing the need of national movements to establish 
their own state as a means to unify their internal economic markets. 

Lenin’s approach was heavily influenced by his most pressing concern at the time, 
that is, the struggle of nations under colonial rule and/or nations’ exploitation by 
other nations, especially within the Russian context. Thus, taken out of context, 
Lenin’s conceptualization could be extended to mean that every national minority 
has the right to claim its own state. Within the Cypriot context, self-determination, 
although never elaborated theoretically, was always understood by AKEL as the right 
of the vast majority of the population (i.e. the Greek Cypriots) for union with Greece 
(enosis); only after independence was it broadened to include the common right of 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots for an independent state. 

The analytical framework of this paper focuses on five parameters that will 
illuminate the Cypriot communist left’s strategies, tactics and responses to the 
various developments and phases of the Cyprus problem in the period under study. 
This framework might also be useful to examine other communist parties’ historical 
experience in similar colonial conditions. The five parameters are the following: 
(i) the age of the party, which is associated with its cumulative experience and the 
formation of those mechanisms that reflect on its ability to analyse and act; (ii) the 
colonial status of Cyprus, which delayed state formation; (iii) the external influence 
exerted on the party by other prominent communist parties abroad; (iv) the intra- 
party conflicts within CPC—AKEL, which related to the different perspectives as to 
the party’s character and the party line on the national issue; (v) political opposition 
in the form of right-wing nationalist politicians and the Church, which reveals the 
intensity of the pressure exercised on the party by local actors. These parameters 
shaped, to a large extent, the party’s position on the national issue as well as its 
response to various events. Before considering how the CPC handled the political 
demand for enosis, the paper will first contextualize the discussion. To this end, we 
will examine the rise of enosis as the dominant political demand of the Greek 
habitants of Cyprus. 


The Context: The Claim for Enosis 


Enosis was the dominant Greek Cypriot demand for well over a century. The Greek 
revolution in 1821 and the creation of the Greek nation-state in 1828 marked the 
gradual ascendance of the enosis claim in Cyprus. Enosis was the most fundamental 
premise of Greek Cypriot nationalism, which can be described as an ethno-cultural 
nationalism since it developed in a stateless island and was based on cultural 
traits.'' Initially, the notion was largely imported from Greece—by Cypriot scholars 
studying in Athens—as part of the Megali Idea (Grand Idea) project to unite all 
Greeks under the Greek nation-state, but it was soon refashioned into a truly 
indigenous force.'* However, Greece never actually supported this claim; in fact, 
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due to its heavy dependency on Britain, Greece actively encouraged the Greek 
Cypriot elite to comply with the British, refuting actions that would provoke 
Britain.’ 

Enosis began to take shape after the British occupation of Cyprus in 1878, as the 
environment was more conducive to the development of new ideas. Nationalism 
attained mass, due to a rise in education levels and the active and organized 
engagement of the Church, the education system, the press and other institutions 
(e.g. Boy Scouts) in spreading its doctrines. The Archiepiscopal Question 
(1900—1909)'* and the Balkan Wars (1912—13) were critical in turning nationalist 
rhetoric into a mass movement.'” The poverty of the peasant sector, which comprised 
more than 80 per cent of the population, encouraged the masses toward enosis.'© 
Economic injustice was linked to political discontent. 

The period between the beginning of the 20th century and the Asia Minor disaster 
(1922) could be characterized as the ‘golden era’ of Greek nationalism in Cyprus, and 
enosis was its core manifestation. As a political demand, enosis clearly rejected the 
island’s colonial status, and yet Greek Cypriot nationalism was distinguished by its 
moderate approach towards the British. While demanding walking-out from the 
British Empire, it was not anti-British: the members of the Greek Cypriot deputation 
of 1929 to Lord Passfield stated that ‘they fully understand that they were a small 
people and could therefore only hope for the achievement of their aspirations 
through the generosity of Great Britain.” 

The main promoters of the enosis claim were the Church of Cyprus and the rising 
Greek Cypriot bourgeoisie, who were only too keenly aware that their interests were 
threatened by the colonial government.'® They saw nationalism as a means to claim 
an increased role in political life. The most adamant representatives of enosis were the 
Greek newspapers, which were published by eminent members of the Greek Cypriot 
bourgeoisie. 

The Church’s powerful role was due in large part to the political and economic 
privileges given to it by the Ottoman regime (tax collection, education policy, 
political representation), which resulted in the Church’s leading political role as well 
as a concentration of wealth.'? The early British attack on the Church’s privileges led 
the Church to embrace nationalism and enosis.*° Because the Church was such an 
integral part of Cypriot life and society, the clergy were easily able to take a leading 
role in the enosis struggle.*! 

For nationalist politicians and organizations in the early 20th century, demands for 
political and constitutional freedoms were inseparable from the greater demand for 
enosis. Their manifestos did not question the existing status of the socio-economic 
relations and structure. This was about to change in the early 1920s with the 
emergence of the first communist cells, which in 1926 successfully founded the first 
communist political party in Cyprus.” 


The Emergence of the Communist Party 


The CPC was the end product of a series of processes and can only be understood in 
relation to the economic and social problems of Cyprus in the early 20th century. 
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Moreover, while these economic and social circumstances play an essential part in the 
understanding of the incidence of the party activity, one must also account for the 
role and the impact of external factors. In Cyprus, the communist movement was 
inspired by the communist ideology in the aftermath of the Russian revolution; the 
first springs of socialism on the island can be traced to Limassol, the major port of 
Cyprus, the entry point for most foreign goods and ideas. The first Cypriot socialists 
were involved in cultural affairs, such as the movement for the modernization of the 
Greek language.” Shortly after this movement, they founded tiny socialist circles and 
organized several public lectures. The development of the socialist spheres gradually 
led to the formation of the Cyprus Workers Party (CWP) (1922), within which trade 
unionists and communists coexisted. The continuous strife between these two 
factions saw the communists prevailing, and they subsequently set the pace for the 
entire labour movement on the island.“ By February 1924, there was a new party, the 
CWP renamed as the CPC.” 

The party held its founding congress in 1926. It based its manifesto on Marxist— 
Leninist ideological doctrine, with the cornerstone being Marx’s theory of class 
struggle between the two dominant classes in capitalism: the bourgeoisie and the 
working class, which were defined according to classic Marxist criteria of ownership 
of the means of production. It was a period where a new class system was born in 
Cyprus, essentially comprising four sections: the emerging bourgeois class, whose 
members engaged primarily in commercial, usurious and small-scale manufacturing 
activities; the middle classes, consisting of petty craftsmen, artisans and small 
retailers; the working class; and the peasantry.”° 

The CPC was a political movement with a specific programme for radical reform, 
and because it was politically conscious in its demands, it was different from any 
previous schemes of lower strata mobilization. The foundation of the party was 
crucial to avoid working-class fragmentation and to establish the independence of the 
proletariat. The way the party dealt with the paramount question of union with 
Greece was fundamental in shaping its political identity and its perceptions on social 
and political alliances with other political forces and the Turkish community of the 
island. 


Enosis and the CPC 


The CPC departed from the mainstream approach on the national issue held by 
nationalist organizations and politicians. The island’s national fate was placed in a 
context that emphasized independence instead of enosis, as the party regarded union 
with Greece as part of Greece’s policy of expansion in the Eastern Mediterranean and 
a Greek bourgeoisie strategy aimed at promoting its own class interests.” Being 
different from the nationalists was not the sole CPC motive: the CPC believed that the 
country was in need of a really independent policy that would unite all Cypriots 
(Greeks and Turks) against British imperialism. Therefore, the party became a 
champion of autonomy-independence. 

The CPC manifested their different stance on the Cyprus national issue in the party 
press, Pyrsos,”* the first socialist newspaper in Cyprus: 
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with regard to the national question of Cyprus, that is union with Greece, 
which has been long regarded the major claim of the bourgeoisie, we 
remain partially indifferent because they are united with the British 
capitalists against our movement and the struggle of the workers. 


In an editorial, the official party press declared that ‘the party would stand against any 
jingoist nationalist politician and will work for the independence of Cyprus under a 
common government of peasants and workers.”” The first congress of the CPC 
proclaimed that the party ‘would fight for the establishment of a Peasant— Worker 
democracy that would be part of the Balkan Workers Socialist Federation.” This 
position was most definitely influenced by the Comintern’s (Communist 
International) conceptualization of the national issue.*! 

In order to understand why the CPC took such a radically different position 
from the Church and other nationalist politicians, a number of factors must be 
examined. The first thing to consider is that the party consciously appealed to the 
Turkish Cypriots, while also acknowledging that the Turks would never ascribe to 
the enosis slogan. The party manifesto stated that ‘a united anti-imperialistic front 
could never be built on the slogan of enosis because it prevents cooperation with 
the Turkish Cypriots.** And although the CPC failed to enlist Turkish Cypriots 
in its early years, this strategy remained a trademark of the party’s political 
discourse. 

This was not the only reason however: the CPC, like every communist party in its 
early stages, was marked by an inborn leftism.*’ Therefore, there were some party 
members who favoured extremist, super-revolutionary approaches towards the 
national issue. This approach is evident in the party rhetoric. One good example is 
the party manifesto issued at the panhellenic sporting games where they 
characterized enosis as ‘vociferations [...] a ridiculous figment [...] a patriotic 
soap bubble that befogs the workers and the peasants, thus rendering their 
exploitation easier’ and the nationalist politicians were labelled as ‘the stranglers of 
the people’s liberties, the exploiters of widows and orphans’.** These ideas meant that 
there was virtually no possibility of finding a modus vivendi with the nationalists and 
the Church. An inherent distrust of the Greek Cypriot bourgeoisie was also clearly 
detectable: the CPC claimed that members of this class cooperated with the British 
colonialists, and truthfully believed that sharing goals with the bourgeoisie was 
unacceptable for a communist party. 

In addition, the party approach that equated the social target (socialism) with 
the political goal (liberating Cyprus from colonialism) alienated all possible allies. 
The party press declared ‘that the welfare of Cyprus is inextricably linked with the 
independence of Cyprus under a government consisting of peasants and 
workers.” A few months later it went even further: ‘The peasants and the workers 
[...] will fight to take the land and share it between them, they will abolish all 
mortgages and debts and they will assume the means of production from the 
exploiters.°° All other political forces and personalities were wholeheartedly 
against communism as a social and political system and were thus further 
alienated by the CPC stances. The party was also wrong in its insistence that the 
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Greek Cypriots were against enosis.” In these early years the leadership of the CPC 
underestimated the strength of the nationalist feeling among the Greeks of 
Cyprus.*® 

This stance led to strong polemics against not only the Church and the bourgeoisie 
but the concept of enosis itself, which was called ‘a ridiculous and false slogan that 
comprises the main cause of the deprivation of the masses.*? Consequently, it was 
easy to believe the words of the nationalist press and the Church that the CPC was 
anti-Hellenic and anti-religious; as a result, the party was isolated from the masses of 
the Greek Cypriots. Kolokasides also believes that this approach was fundamentally 
wrong since the party contempt for the population’s national feelings did not befit a 
party that wanted to represent the people. Although there was a difference between 
the national consciousness of the Greek Cypriots and Greek Cypriot nationalism, the 
early communists did not sufficiently elaborate this theoretically in the party’s 
everyday politics. 


The Policy of the United Front 


Consistent with the party’s approach to find a common slogan for the anti-colonial 
campaign was its proposal for a united front. The united front strategy was a key 
stratagem of all communist parties; in Cyprus, the CPC put forth the idea that the 
two communities and the various Greek Cypriot political forces and social strata had 
to unite in order to be effective against the British. The party genuinely believed that 
autonomy-independence could provide the necessary basis for cooperation. 
Moreover, the CPC believed that the colonial status of Cyprus facilitated the 
development of petit-bourgeoisie movements against imperialism, thus making 
possible the alliance of those classes and strata with the proletariat.*° 

The CPC first proposed the policy of the united front in 1925 and repeated it on 
various occasions thereafter.*’ The party demand for a united front underwent 
several alterations and gradually incorporated various actors although originally it 
only included the proletariat and the peasants.** A year later it was widened to 
include ‘all anti-English elements and forces regardless of their class origin,“ 
before addressing the nationalist politicians and the parliamentarians.** However, 
because the overall party policy was generally hostile towards the nationalist 
politicians and the Church, its proposals were not accepted by these groups. 
Therefore, in this regard, we can blame not only the ill will and anti-communist 
predisposition of the nationalists but the attitude of the party itself. The CPC was 
driven to isolation. The party tried, unsuccessfully, to utilize the policy of the 
united front during the October riots of 1931. It contacted the Ethnarchy 
and proposed the issuance of a common declaration.*® The offer was of no real 
value though, as the late Secretary-General of AKEL, Fifis Ioannou (1945-49), 
admitted.*” 

Following the October 1931 upsurge, the party was declared illegal along with its 
auxiliary organizations. The British immediately imposed restrictions based on the 
principle of communal responsibility: prohibition of assembly, censorship of 
the press, etc.“* The two most prominent cadres of the party—Vatyliotis and 
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Skeleas—were exiled. Moreover, the Comintern rebuked the CPC for its neutral 
position regarding the uprising.“ The party itself issued a communiqué a few days 
after the incidents and in a self-critical manner condemned the neutrality of the 
party’s local organizations.” 

During the 10 years that followed the October riots, the CPC became the target of 
the authorities’ aggression.”' In the first years of unlawfulness, the party members 
shrank to dangerously low numbers, putting the survival of the party at risk. The 
party membership crisis coincided with a leadership crisis since almost all party 
cadres were either in prison or relocated to remote villages of the countryside, while 
some left Cyprus. The situation gradually changed in the mid-1930s. The year 1935 
signalled the re-organization of the party prompted by the return of Ploutis Servas 
from Moscow.” His arrival initiated a gradual shift in the party’s ideological and 
political positions that was inextricably linked to changes within the international 
communist movement at the time and most precisely with the policy of the ‘popular 
fronts’ against fascism propagated by the Comintern. 

The party line on the national issue remained against union with Greece. Some 
Greek sources, however, note that in 1939 the CPC endorsed the policy of union with 
a democratic Greece, implying, apparently, a communist Greece.*’ Although we are 
uncertain as to the accuracy of this statement, it seems that the CPC was in fact 
theorizing the appropriate party line on the issue. This concurs with information 
discussed below. However, it must be pointed out that no strong links between the 
CPC and the KKE existed in this period, nor were there any such links between the 
CPC and the Communist Party of Great Britain.” 


AKEL and Enosis 


The CPC was rebranded as AKEL in April 1941 to escape colonial proscription. 
The contextual parameters of the period were determined by the outbreak of the 
Second World War; thus, they favoured experimentation and new ventures. In their 
effort to earn the cooperation and sympathy of their colonial subjects, the British 
relaxed many of their more oppressive measures. The CPC took advantage of this 
state of affairs and decided to form a new political organization that could appeal to 
progressives other than their own party members and supporters. The decision to 
launch the new party was made at the fourth party congress that took place in May 
1940 in Famagusta. AKEL was founded at a meeting of leading members of the CPC 
and some liberal personalities of the petit-bourgeoisie in April 1941. Strikingly, 
peasants were absent from this initiative as were the Turks of Cyprus.” 

The new party represented a conscious choice for a mass party organization that 
would be highly integrated in society. The cornerstone of the party’s democratic 
integration strategy lay in its decision to accede to the peaceful or electoral ‘road to 
power. Furthermore, it pursued alliances with other political forces and 
personalities and broadly conceptualized the Left to include the vast majority of 
wage earners and to appeal to the middle classes. This strategy brought about a very 
successful electoral performance and participation in election-winning coalitions 
at the local level during the 1940s and early 1950s and a growing membership: 
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the 200 members of the CPC in 1941 rose to 5000 by 1945.°° AKEL also dominated 
the trade union movement. 

Integral, and at the same time fundamental, to this successful course was the 
party’s reappraisal of its stance on the national question. According to a number of 
CPC veterans,” in the late 1930s there were already intra-party discussions regarding 
the island’s political future, which were reflected in the resolutions of the successor 
party. While AKEL’s founding declaration made no clear reference to the issue of 
enosis, the signs of change were visible. The party demonstrated its will to fight for 
‘the recognition of the national identity of both communities—a rather vague 
stance, but attributed to the fact that any reference to the cause of enosis was 
considered illegal since it would fundamentally change the status of Cyprus. 
The British authorities had given permission for the founding conference but they 
attached strict conditions.” Therefore, AKEL's declaration and statute explicitly refer 
to the use of lawful and legal tools, within the bounds of the existing laws, in 
advancing the party’s goals. Furthermore, the majority of CPC leaders were still 
opposed to enosis.”” 

The signs of change were gradually appearing, however. A year after the founding 
congress, on 30 May 1942, AKEL addressed a memorandum to the British Governor 
asking that the Atlantic declaration on rights of self-determination be fully 
implemented in Cyprus, adding that this should be done within the context of the 
statement of the then prime minister of Greece, who spoke of enosis. Even earlier, 
AKEL celebrated Greece’s national day on 25 March—an act that prompted stiff 
reaction from the Church and right-wing politicians who considered the celebration 
inappropriate for a party that appealed to ‘infidels’ (Turkish Cypriots).°° The second 
party congress in January 1943 demanded ‘national restoration’ for the people of 
Cyprus.°' On 16 June 1943, the party called on its members and supporters to enlist 
in the Cyprus Regiment of the British army to fight in the Second World War so that 
they could ‘claim the national, political and social future of Cyprus.’ The third party 
congress in April 1944 asked for recognition of the Cypriot people’s right to anticipate 
their national restoration immediately after the liberation of Greece,® and the fourth 
congress in July 1945 determined that Cyprus was at the national-liberating stage and 
so at this point then they clearly endorsed enosis: ‘we demand the union with mother 
Greece’. 

The U-turn was now officially complete. Moreover, AKEL’s Political Bureau 
declared that CPC policy for autonomy/independence was a mistake that only 
encouraged British imperialism since it alienated the masses.°° The slogan of self- 
determination/enosis remained the party’s solid goal until 1958 with a small 
parenthesis in 1947—48 (see below). However, AKEL never adhered to the ‘enosis and 
nothing else matters’ perspective,°° and they also retained several features of their 
former policy that differentiated them from the right-wing political forces. These 
included the party’s struggle for social and workers’ rights, the demand for greater 
political and civil liberties, and the pursuit of a united anti-colonial front in which 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots and left and right Cypriot political forces worked 
together.*” Additionally, the party tried to internationalize the Cyprus problem either 
alone or in cooperation with the Church and the right wing.°* 
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It is worthwhile to examine the change in policy and attempt to find a plausible 
explanation for the party’s U-turn. The first reason was the clear need for the party to 
adjust its programme to the feelings of the vast majority of the Greek Cypriots who 
demanded enosis,” as this was imperative for their goal of a mass party. Enosis was a 
long-established hegemonic ideology, and the party needed to radically alter their 
political stance or risk certain political death. To this end, the party also proposed 
once again the establishment of an island-wide National Council that would include 
the Church leadership and right-wing political forces. The Council would promote a 
common stance vis-a-vis colonialism and would embrace all Cypriot political forces 
regardless of their different social aspirations.’”” This proposal was repeated on 
various occasions.” 

The second factor is related to the developments in Greece in the early 1940s, that 
is, the fact that the KKE and its supporters dominated the anti-fascist campaign 
(and armed struggle) after Italy and Germany invaded the country. The KKE was the 
backbone of the resistance movement and the most powerful actor in Greek politics. 
AKEL would gladly accept enosis with a socialist Greece, and seeing the success of the 
united front in Greece, decided to pursue a similar strategy in the Cyprus municipal 
elections in the 1940s and early 1950s. 

The third important factor was the anticipated victory of the allies in the Second 
World War and particularly the emergence of the USSR as a world power. This 
stimulated further the party’s ambitions of dominating the anti-colonial struggle in 
Cyprus and possibly direct the island’s course towards a socialist future.” 

The elections that took place in the 1940s illustrate the success of the party’s new 
position. AKEL’s electoral strength in the municipal elections of 1943, 1946, 1949 and 
1953 increased to over 40 per cent of the electorate in some cases, which attested to 
the party’s mass character.” Moreover, the party’s new position allowed them to 
make alliances with some personalities of the centre-right and centre-left, and this 
finally brought an end to the party’s isolation. 

By the end of the Second World War, the anti-colonial movement in Cyprus was 
gaining momentum. AKEL assumed a leading role in this movement with its 
strategy of a peaceful, mass political struggle. The massive demonstrations 
organized by AKEL in August 1944 to oppose the visit of Sir Kosmo Parkinson, 
personal emissary of the Secretary of the Colonies,”* and the victory of the party in 
the local elections of 1946,” were clear indications that the political balance on the 
island was leaning to the left. AKEL managed to elect party cadres or supporters to 
the Mayor’s office in a number of municipalities. To promote its strategy of a united 
front AKEL established a front organization named Parataxis of National 
Cooperation (PES).”° Some sources indicate that AKEL’s strategy of lawful mass 
political struggle was suggested by Harry Pollit, Secretary-General of the 
Communist Party of England, in March 1945 when a two-member delegation of 
AKEL visited London.” As a colony, Cyprus lacked important components of 
democratic political life (e.g. parliament, freedom of political association, etc.), 
meaning that AKEL had to adjust this advice. Therefore, certain ‘illegal’ forms of 
action (e.g. demonstrations, mass rallies) were utilized despite the prohibition that 
the authorities imposed on these types of activities. 
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The Reaction of the Right 


The right-wing camp was alarmed by AKEL’s success, but it was in no position to 
contest the party as they lacked coherence and unity. Realizing the need to organize, 
therefore, on 6 June 1943 the Right political forces established their first island-wide 
political party: the Cypriot National Party (KEK). Speaking at a district assembly in 
Nicosia, T. Dervis (later president of KEK), said that ‘they were forced to assume a 
decisive struggle against the internal enemy; AKEL and its scions’.’* Moreover, on 31 
May 1942 the Agrarian Union of Cyprus (PEK) was founded, and in response to 
AKEL’s strength in the trade unions, in October 1944 the so-called New Trade Unions 
were united to form the Cyprus Worker’s Confederation (SEK). The right-wing trade 
and agricultural unions managed to become a mass movement in a short time thanks 
to the support of the Church, good preparatory work and solid organizational 
structures, while KEK’s influence rested rather on tradition and its conservative 
ideology.” The two opposing political camps now stood in ‘battle formation’ 
The division between them deepened with the advent of the Cold War and the Greek 
civil war. The clash between the two camps reached a climax in the second half of the 
1940s. 

Despite tension between the two ideological camps, in late 1946 a minimum 
consensus was reached so that a joint deputation went to Athens and London to plead 
for self-determination; however, it yielded no results. The Greek government refused 
to meet with them because they considered the Cyprus question as a bipartite issue 
between Greece and the UK and that its solution should be placed within the 
traditional context of Greek—British friendship. Nor would the British government 
agree to meet them. This highlights another factor that furthered AKEL’s primacy in 
the anti-colonial struggle: the right wing had always conceptualized the anti-colonial 
struggle within a law-abiding context and within the traditional Anglo-Hellenic 
friendship.*° 

The partnership between the two poles was very short-lived; the fragile 
cooperation was upset by the British decision to terminate the illiberal laws of 
1937 that had prohibited the election of the Archbishop for almost a decade. 
The proclamation was issued on 29 October 1946, just a few days before the departure 
of the deputation to Athens, suggesting that it might have been a deliberate attempt 
to staunch a joint Cypriot stance by arousing bitter feelings between the two camps. 
Regardless of the motives, it resulted in a renewed ‘war’ between left and right. AKEL 
wanted to avoid elections and find a mutually acceptable candidate;*! the 
nationalists, however, considered AKEL’s involvement would be inappropriate 
because it was a communist and an atheist party. They therefore supported a Greek 
priest, Porfyrios, suggested by the Holy Synod of Greece, while AKEL supported 
Leontios, who won the election by a wide margin on 20 June 1947. 

When, subsequent to the Second World War, colonialism started to disintegrate, 
Britain worked to find ways to perpetuate its own presence on the island. Therefore, 
the colonial power opened discussions for granting Cyprus a status of self- 
government through a more liberal constitution.’ Despite their internal 
disagreements and the various scenarios they examined,*’ the British opted to 
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retain sovereignty over Cyprus and embark on a process of constitutional reform. 
Limited self-government within the Empire was as far as the British were willing to go 
given the circumstances (military and strategic considerations, the civil war in 
Greece, fear of the USSR acquiring access in the Mediterranean).** 

They therefore convoked a Constitutional Assembly that would comprise a small 
number of selected Cypriot men. The deliberations took place in 1947 and 1948 and 
became the focal point of intense conflict between (and within) left and right. 


The Constitutional Assembly of 1948 


For the workings of the Constitutional Assembly, the British invited the Mayors of the 
various municipalities, the leaders of the trade unions, representatives from the press, 
the teachers, the peasant organizations and a few dignitaries. They deliberately did 
not officially invite the political parties to avoid lending them legitimacy.*” 

Assembly participants were given the mandate to draw up a new constitution that 
would ensure that Cypriots were involved in the country’s internal affairs, while also 
guaranteeing minorities’ rights. Britain would continue to administer the functions 
they considered vital to the smooth running of the colony (i.e. defence, foreign 
relations, internal security); in other words, the functions that would maintain the 
island’s colonial status. For all other issues, even including representative institutions, 
the people of Cyprus were given the power of legislation. However, the British 
forbade Assembly participation via election. Their official position was that they 
wanted to avoid conflict or confrontation between the two main ethnic communities 
and between left and right. However, some from that period believe that the British 
were concerned that the Left would dominate the Assembly if there were elected 
representatives.*” 

Indirectly, nevertheless, AKEL was able to participate in the negotiations though 
the Pancyprian Federation of Labour (PEO) representatives to the Assembly as well as 
the municipal mayors who supported the Left. Although AKEL recognized the British 
proposal for what it really was, it decided to become involved and stated that the final 
goal for union could be achieved through an intermediate stage of self-government.*® 
The party was also swayed by the pressing social and economic needs of the majority 
of Cypriots.*’ Moreover, realizing that the current Greek government would never 
demand Cyprus from Britain, they felt that other options should be investigated.” 
The then Secretary-General of AKEL, Fifis Ioannou,” believed that Cyprus was not 
strong enough to alter the status quo via military means, and therefore, the only 
viable option was to continue to fight for enosis while also demanding the 
democratization of the constitution and using the new, more liberal institutions to do 
so. AKEL expected that the Assembly could provide the party with a second forum to 
promote the struggle for union.” Moreover, AKEL felt that developments in both 
Cyprus and abroad justified their participation in the deliberations, although the 
Right criticized the party for inconsistency and retrogression.”* 

The right-wing organizations and the Church refused to participate; only three 
personalities of the right-wing political spectrum joined in their personal capacity, 
while the Turkish Cypriots sent a full team under Rauf Denktash. The Right held to 
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its ‘union and only union’ policy, refusing any other form of action. The Right not 
only abstained from the constitutional discussions but also declared it would abstain 
from any elections resulting from the new constitution, reasoning that they could 
pressure the British to revoke their proposals. The right-wing press went further and 
called on the British to retain full control over the administration of Cyprus until they 
accepted enosis with Greece.”* The Right was reluctant to endorse anything other than 
enosis because they anticipated a victory of the right-wing forces in the Greek civil 
war, which would safeguard two things for them: a Western orientation for Cyprus 
(as opposed to a possible communist regime) and their dominance in internal 
politics. The British believed that the Right was afraid of the rising threat that the Left 
presented after the latter’s success in the local elections of 1943 and 1946; they were 
therefore afraid to accept an arrangement that would consolidate AKEL’s presence in 
the island’s institutions.” 

In response to the Right’s refusal to participate in the Assembly, and its demand for 
enosis and nothing but enosis, AKEL proposed the total abstention of all Cypriots 
from all colonial institutions (and not just from the Constitutional Assembly)”°—this 
meant all those appointed by the colonial authorities after the October riots of 1931 
(ie. mukhtars,”” public employees, members of the Executive Council, etc.), all of 
whom were right-wing supporters. AKEL further proposed an inter-party meeting 
under Archbishop Leontios to decide a common Greek Cypriot stance towards the 
British proposals and to form a new national organization that would comprise all 
Cypriot political organizations and would pursue enosis.’ However, the Right denied 
AKEL’s appeals. 

The contradictory positions adopted by the two opposing poles re the 
Constitutional Assembly led things to extremes; civil war appeared imminent. 
Furthermore, the year 1948 was marked by the most intense class struggles the island 
ever witnessed as a result of the climax of the Greek civil war.’ Anti-communist 
rhetoric was utilized to minimize AKEL’s influence among the population, and 
members of the Greek paramilitary extreme right-wing organization ‘X, led by 
Grivas, came to Cyprus to train the local nationalists to fight the rising communist 
threat.'°° 

The conflict between the two political poles was also fashioned as a total 
economic war. The ultra-rightist newspaper, Efimeris, called on nationalist 
employers to refuse to employ and to dismiss all communists and AKEL and PEO 
members, to stop advertising in the left-wing press, to abstain from any cultural 
events organized or hosted by the Left; it also demanded that the authorities 
heighten the persecution of the left-wing supporters.’°’ In response, the then 
Secretary-General of AKEL, Fifis Ioannou, called the party supporters to boycott all 
enterprises and small industries owned by rightists and buy products only from 
leftists, °” although later AKEL admitted this was a ‘serious mistake’.'°’ Football 
and all sport-related activities and organizations were also divided in July 1948 
when the district gymnastic associations and football clubs asked their athletes to 
sign a statement denouncing communism. As a result, all aspects of social life 
became extremely politicized and the left-right cleavage became the overarching 
division for the decades that followed. 
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AKEL's fifth party congress, convened in September 1947, reveals confusion over 
the party stance on the Constitutional Assembly.'°* While acknowledging that the 
British had cleverly channelled the reactions of the Cypriots into law-abiding 
procedures consistent with the island’s colonial regime, the party members also 
reiterated the value of its initial decision to participate in the Assembly. While citing 
British imperialism for false promises given to the Cypriots before the war and Greece 
for its refusal to claim Cyprus as the reasons that enosis did not materialize, AKEL saw 
that a new constitution was an opportunity to promote popular demands and civic 
liberties. The party also placed great hopes in Britain’s Labour government, believing 
that it might alter the country’s imperialistic policy. In response to the right-wing 
attacks, the AKEL congress decided to form the National Liberating Coalition (EAS) 
with the aim of escalating mobilization for self-government.’ It was through the 
EAS that the party took part in the local elections in 1949. 

In the end, the Assembly met for the first time on 1 November 1947. During the 
negotiations, AKEL representatives submitted their proposals in the form of a 
constitutional draft (on 26 November 1947) that the British ignored.'°° 
The proposals included giving elected Cypriot officials full authority on internal 
matters. Moreover, although the British had pledged to equal negotiations, their 
proposals delivered on 10 May 1948 were an ultimatum,” which essentially 
provided for a very weak parliament and a powerful executive under the firm control 
of Britain. 

AKEL rejected the proposals because ‘the proposed constitution represented a 
perpetuation of the colonial status of the island’.'°* However, it was not a unanimous 
decision, with 5 of the 16 members of the party’s Central Committee voting in favour 
of the British proposals.'°’ The British, however, postponed sine die the process 
because they realized that most Cypriots rejected their proposals. On 12 August 1948, 
the discussion on the Constitutional Treaty was terminated. In response, AKEL 
resorted to mass rallies demanding self-government and the modification of the 
proposals. ° 

A combination of factors influenced the party’s decision to discard the British 
proposals. First, the proposals were judged to be unilateral and protective of colonial 
interests.''' This seems to have been the most decisive factor. The British were not 
ready to tolerate a communist-dominated legislature because of the unsettled 
situation as regards their strategic interests in the region.''* Second, there were 
reasons related to internal politics, the most prominent among these being the 
intense pressure that the right-wing political forces and the Church exercised on 
AKEL, accusing the party of treason and cooperation with the British.''* These forces 
represented ‘entrenched interests’ according to Leventis, which were alarmed at the 
growth of the Left and fearful that if elections were introduced their own political 
authority and supremacy would come to an end.''* Further, the right-wing camp, 
aided by the Greek government, successfully created the impression that enosis was 
just ‘round the corner’ as part of a deal that would soon be finalized between Greece 
and the UK.'!” In this regard, participation in the Assembly would only undermine 
the forthcoming event. Intra-party disagreements also played a part in AKEL’s 
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reversal (see below). However, the most significant factor in AKEL’s change in 
position was the influence from the KKE. 


Advice from the KKE and Intra-party Turmoil 


AKEL began to question its decision to participate in the Assembly in autumn 1948 
when it was unofficially informed that the KKE disagreed with the party position.''® 
In reaction to this criticism, AKEL appointed a two-member delegation (Fifis 
Ioannou Secretary-General of AKEL and Andreas Ziartides Secretary-General of 
PEO) to meet with the KKE,'’” who strongly advised AKEL to withdraw from the 
discussions for self-government. The KKE felt that participation in the Assembly 
represented an unacceptable compromise with British imperialism and they further 
believed that they were very close to winning the civil war.''* Therefore, the KKE 
advised AKEL to focus on self-determination and enosis. The two-member delegation 
also sought advice from the Comintern. However, the latter offered no advice due to 
the complexity of the matter. Leventis believes that Moscow ignored AKEL’s requests 
because of the post-war international design accepted by the USSR, which put Greece 
and Cyprus under the British sphere of influence.'’® 

AKEL’s Central Committee accepted the KKE’s advice unanimously,'*° and they 
also decided that each member of the Committee had to prepare a self-critical note. 
The KKE carried enormous weight in AKEL’s decision.!?! Furthermore, AKEL 
initiated an in-house discussion focused on the party decision to participate in the 
deliberations for the constitutional treaty and, most importantly, questioning 
whether the party was right to support self-government at the expense of enosis. This 
sparked a latent internal crisis, which was rooted in the elections of 1944 for the post 
of the Secretary-General’** with the most suitable party line towards colonialism 
being at stake. The crisis was manifested as a clash between two personalities: Servas, 
who supported the British proposals and Papaioannou who represented those 
favouring self-determination, enosis. However, it was more than a clash of 
personalities: it was a conflict between the two sides that usually comprise a (left) 
historical movement: reformists vs. radicals. The former tend to accept the 
management of the system in order to achieve the desired changes. Reformists in the 
case of AKEL represented a class alliance among (some) members of the salaried 
population, the middle class and small businessmen, whereas the radicals represented 
the most proletariat elements in the party.” 

The Central Committee acknowledged that they had made a mistake in 
participating in the Assembly and added that their hope of claiming political and 
constitutional liberties was just an illusion and an unacceptable deviation.'~* 
The explanations were numerous: (i) lack of confidence in the party’s ability; (ii) 
external influences (petit-bourgeoisie) on the leadership; (iii) prioritizing electoral 
success over ideology; (iv) belittlement of the revolutionary experience of other anti- 
colonial movements; (v) personal ambition of some leaders for parliamentary 
positions (as they were not ideologically in line with party principles); (vi) the 
(wrong) advice given by the Communist Party of England, which advised AKEL to 
take part in the Constitutional Assembly. 
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The entire Central Committee resigned and a temporary leadership was appointed 
until the next (sixth) congress. The acceptance of enosis was made clear prior to the 
sixth congress in a circular to party members.’”° Participation in the Constitutional 
Assembly was characterized as a ‘liberal, petit-bourgeoisie perception of the national 
problem of Cyprus and a compromise with British imperialism’. A new leadership 
was elected in 1949 when Ezekias Papaioannou was voted in as Secretary-General of 
AKEL (he was the longest serving until his death in 1988), and he is responsible in 
large part for the dominant party line favouring enosis. 

The new leadership believed that AKEL’s earlier compromise strategy was largely 
due to the party’s (unrealistic) belief that Britain’s role in Cyprus would change after 
the Labour Party came to power at the end of the war. 6 According to Kolokasides, 
although some of the leadership overestimated the role of the Labour Party, AKEL 
was right to participate in the Constitutional Assembly,'”’ as it was important to 
explore any chance for constitutional improvement. Likewise, AKEL was right to 
withdraw from the Assembly once the party realized British intentions. 

Some scholars believe that AKEL’s confusion and wavering indicate that the party 
did not fully understand British policy at the time, and so they failed to capitalize on 
the contradictions of this policy. Leventis argues that British policy in Cyprus was not 
consistent,” and believes that AKEL would have benefited more had it stayed in the 
discussions and pressed harder for a constitution that would enable the party to 
assume the vanguard of the national liberation struggle via its success in the 
elections.” 

The British believed that there was another reason for AKEL’s turn, that is, the 
party’s desire to help a Russian advance in the Mediterranean: ‘A British Cyprus is, of 
course, a more serious obstacle to pro-Russian expansion into the Mediterranean 
than a Greek Cyprus would be.!*? According to AKEL, ‘The demand for enosis 
should not be confused with the presence of a monarchofascist regime in Greece? "°? 
“The question of the internal regime in Greece concerns the people of Cyprus and 
Greece. Once the foreign rulers are out of Greece and Cyprus they can decide 
themselves. 


From the Constitutional Treaty to EOKA: Shift in the Balance of Power 


The inglorious conclusion of the negotiations for a new constitution resulted in a 
sharp conflict between left and right, and marked the beginning of a new era that saw 
the Right gradually dominating internal politics.'** The rise of the Left had been 
contained; and more, the Left became gradually politically isolated, as indicated by 
the dissolution of the EAS in January 1954.1? Furthermore, the death of Archbishop 
Leontios just one month after his inauguration enabled the right-wing forces to 
control the religious institution in the elections in October 1947. The right-wing 
coalition also won the majority of the 1949 local elections, taking advantage of 
internal disagreements in EAS.'** The EOKA (National Organization of Cypriot 
Fighters) armed struggle (1955-59) was the most important step in the switch to 
right-wing dominance. The EOKA movement became a catalyst in turning the 
majority of Greek Cypriots towards the Right, and represented a new and radical 
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method for claiming enosis, departing from earlier, less militant schemes of anti- 
colonial mobilization utilized by the nationalists. 

It appears that the British authorities participated in the clash between the 
two parties in the aftermath of the Constitutional Treaty, aligning with the Right. 
A number of well-known communists were dismissed from the government during 
this period,” and a change in the law made the (British) Governor responsible for 
approval of fund raising activities,” which immediately affected AKEL finances. 
Moreover, in 1952 Governor Andrew Right asked the Secretary of State to proscribe 
AKEL on security grounds because the party’s behaviour destabilized the smooth 
running of the colony and because it would minimize its effect on the trade union 
movement.'*” His suggestions were made in light of internal discussions regarding 
the proposal of a constitutional scheme in Cyprus.'** 

Between 1949 and the outbreak of the EOKA armed struggle in 1955 (opposed by 
AKEL), AKEL continued to pursue a strategy of peaceful, mass-based political 
struggle based on the demand for self-determination/enosis. However, there were still 
intra-party disagreements over the party line on the national issue. The rift was finally 
ended in 1952 when the Central Committee expelled several prominent members 
including its former Secretary-General Ploutis Servas for anti-party behaviour and a 
tendency to compromise with British imperialism.'*? However, documents of the 
eighth congress indicate that there was still a pro-constitution, pro-government 
element in the party, guided by Adam Adamantos, a former party member and mayor 
of Famagusta.'* The intra-party turbulence had repercussions on the party’s 
militancy and enthusiasm, a fact that the British recognized in their comment on the 
1953 municipal elections: ‘[...] the power and militancy of the Communists has 
seriously declined in the four years since the last elections’.'*’ 

Following AKEL’s return to the endorsement of enosis, the party undertook several 
initiatives: a petition for enosis in December 1949 which led to the referendum of 
1950; a memorandum in November 1949 to the United Nations (UN) for the 
internationalization of the Cyprus issue; a delegation to various socialist countries in 
May-June 1950 for the same reason.” The party had earlier requested that the 
Ethnarchy address the UN in a joint statement, but they refused. By placing its 
demands before the UN and the socialist countries, AKEL hoped to disengage the 
Cyprus problem from the Western frame. AKEL also opposed turning Cyprus into a 
base for British and NATO military operations.'*’ At the same time, AKEL repeatedly 
proposed a joint front with the right wing and the Ethnarchy, only to be denied every 
time.'** The Kyrenia bishopric was the most hostile to any cooperation with the 
communists and publicly asked the Archbishop and other right-wing forces to refuse 
to cooperate with the communists. '*° 

The change of government in Greece with Marshall Papago’s coming to power in 
1952 and the accession of Makarios III to the Archbishopric in the summer of 1950 
encouraged the nationalist camp to make a stronger plea for enosis. Makarios 
successfully exercised pressure on the Greek government to claim enosis more 
passionately; in about 1953 the Greek government began supporting the Church and 
the nationalists in their claim for enosis.'*° The British were alarmed by Greece’s 
change, as it jeopardized their cooperation with the Right in both Greece and Cyprus. 
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After Papago’s threat to put the Cyprus problem before the UN General Assembly, 
Britain presented the Cypriots with a new draft constitution without consulting with 
them in July 1954.!4” The new constitution was less liberal than the one offered in 
1948 and prohibited the claim to self-determination, independence or self- 
government.'** It also stipulated a crippled parliament, with the number of 
nominated members far exceeding those elected. The British admitted that they did 
not offer a constitution earlier because of ‘the considerable communist threat in 
Cyprus [that presented the] risk that the well organised communist party would be 
able to dominate a legislature composed on the 1948 pattern’.'*? The British wanted 
Cyprus, as well as certain other colonies, to remain part of their Empire for strategic 
and military reasons: ‘Cyprus was of strategic value to NATO and in Middle East 
defence!” They wanted no trouble from the communists. 

The British proposals were rejected by both camps in Cyprus; left and right. 
The Greek government entered the Cyprus issue on the UN General Assembly agenda 
for the first time in September 1954. Greece requested that the Cypriot people be 
allowed to decide on their future freely, under the auspices of the UN. When the UN 
Political Committee decided against hearing the issue in December 1954, Greece 
retreated and accepted a compromise.'”’ In reaction, mass demonstrations broke out 
in Greece and Cyprus. Makarios firmly believed that the Cyprus issue could only be 
solved if Cyprus and Greece seriously pressured Britain," and in Greece, too, there 
were many who shared this belief, including General Grivas, a well-known extreme 
rightist and anti-communist Cypriot serviceman. Makarios and Grivas met in Athens 
in 1952," although Grivas claims that he had been considering an armed struggle 
since 1948 and had suggested the idea to Makarios in 1951.'°* Makarios accepted 
the proposal in 1953,'°° and not long afterwards, on 22 August 1954, he pledged, in 
the now infamous oath of Faneromeni, to fight for ‘enosis and only for enosis.'°° 
The EOKA armed struggle officially began on 1 April 1955. Prior to that, on 25 
January 1955, the EMAK (National Front of Cypriot Liberation), the forerunner of 
EOKA, issued a proclamation calling on the communists to abstain from the armed 
struggle. "7 

AKEL was vehemently opposed to the FOKA armed struggle. The party firmly 
stated its support for a peaceful, mass political struggle that would embrace all 
Cypriots (Greeks and Turks, leftists and rightists). “Had the party supported an 
armed struggle it would have been destructive for the Cypriot Left, because it would 
have given the British imperialists the opportunity to obliterate the popular 
movement on the island?!°> When deciding its stance, AKEL also considered the 
reluctance of the Greek government to claim Cyprus, the possible involvement of 
Turkey and the fact that the armed struggle would alienate Turkish Cypriots, and the 
fact that the military leader of EOKA was Grivas. 

Although AKEL opposed the armed struggle, on 14 December 1955, the British 
outlawed AKEL and its auxiliary organizations,” and arrested the majority of the 
partys Central Committee and other prominent leftist leaders (135 persons). 
Furthermore, they confiscated the partys moveable property and closed down its 
press. The British declared the Cypriot communists a major threat to the free world due 
to their activities directed against the use of Cyprus as a military base. They also accused 
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the communists of being the prime instigators of anti-government activities and of 
causing uproar and intimidation. “The communists developed an entire struggle 
mechanism against the established order: mass demonstrations, political strikes, 
writing slogans, seditious propaganda and oversized memos. There is an intelligence 
report that seems to explain this: “[... ] one point is clear: AKEL not EOKA presents the 
long-term threat to British interests in Cyprus.'®° British distrust of AKEL was also 
evidenced by their reluctance to lift the proscription on AKEL after the agreement for 
independence was reached, while proscriptions for EOKA and the Turkish Resistance 
Movement (TMT) were allowed to lapse earlier.'°! Above all, British distrust of 
communism was clearly expressed in the so-called ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ between 
Greece and Turkey in the Zurich agreements ‘to secure the prohibition of the 
Communist Party and communist activities’ after independence.’ 

The British authorities were afraid of a strong communist presence, which they 
considered ‘a serious long-term threat to the interests of Britain and her allies in the 
region.'®? They were especially worried about the Left’s influence in the labour 
movement and tried to counteract this by empowering right-wing trade unions with 
training from British unions and the ICFTU (International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions).'©! When AKEL and its satellite organizations were outlawed, most 
overt party activity was channelled through the PEO.'®° The British were anxious to 
‘encourage the emergence of legitimate trade unionism free from communist 
domination’.'® Sir J. Harding, Governor of Cyprus at the time, was keen to ‘get the 
non-communist trade unions to unite to fight communism in the labour movement 
in Cyprus’.'®” When the ICFTU visited Cyprus their major finding was that if SEK did 
not receive funding from outside Cyprus, it could not successfully compete with the 
PEO.'® As a result, SEK received funding of $5000 from American trade unions and 
850,000 drachmas from the General Confederation of Greek Workers (GSEE).'” 

However, the EOKA movement became a catalyst in turning the majority of Greek 
Cypriots towards the Right. As the party acknowledged, the blow was greatest among 
the youth, who were excited by the armed nature of the struggle.'”” AKEL believes 
that the real reason behind the armed movement was the Ethnarchy and the right- 
wing intention to regain their pre-eminence within Cypriot society, which AKEL had 
threatened in the 1940s.'’’ The year 1957 was very crucial for the relations between 
left and right in Cyprus. After EOKA organized a series of political assassinations 
against well-known leftists and members of AKEL, an extremely volatile situation 
arose.” AKEL believed that EOKA mounted this campaign because the 
marginalization of AKEL was key to their future plans.” 


AKEL, Enosis and the Turkish Cypriots 


The Turkish Cypriots constituted approximately 18 per cent of the island’s total 
population; in contrast to their equal political status after independence, at the time they 
were considered a minority and were treated as such. The Turkish Cypriots were never 
incorporated in the Greek concept of anti-colonial struggle, which was equated with 
enosis. This narrow-minded stance of the Greek Cypriot elite (ruling class) constrained 
the anti-colonial movement since it deliberately ignored the Turkish community, which 
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was left to drift towards British influence. The CPC was the only party to acknowledge 
the importance of a common policy between the two communities of Cyprus towards 
the British, a policy that was also endorsed by AKEL despite its adherence to enosis. 
Within the conceptualization of the anti-colonial struggle as a mass political campaign, 
AKEL believed that the Turkish Cypriots had their rightful place. 

The party felt obliged to protect the rights of the Turkish Cypriot minority and 
fight against nationalism in both communities. However, AKEL also believed that 
Turkish Cypriots had to accept that because Greek Cypriots were in the majority they 
were entitled to demand self-determination. AKEL felt that Turkish Cypriots were 
being manipulated by the British, and needed to understand that enosis would 
provide them a democratic and prosperous future while recognizing their cultural 
and religious rights. In this context, AKEL Secretary-General, Ezekias Papaioannou, 
stated that the Turkish Cypriots should be given political autonomy after the 
realization of enosis.'’* However, party efforts were not very successful despite several 
joint strikes that took place under the guidance of the party.'’” AKEL had to concede 
that the Turkish Cypriots, with a few minor exceptions, supported the colonial 
regime of Cyprus.'”° 

AKEL’s shift in favour of enosis naturally affected relationships with the Turkish 
Cypriots as well as the Greek Cypriots. Although the shift afforded some 
improvement in relations with the other Greek Cypriot political forces, some scholars 
believe that it also worsened the party’s relations with the Turkish Cypriots.'’” These 
scholars argue that AKEL chose to concentrate on working with the Greek Cypriots to 
establish its hegemony, at the expense of the cooperation with the Turkish Cypriot 
community. The party believes otherwise." During the 1940s and the 1950s an 
important number of Turkish Cypriots joined the party and the left-wing trade union 
PEO; in fact, the majority of Turkish Cypriots were unionized in PEO,'”’ while very 
few had joined the CPC, which championed independence. 

The outbreak of the EOKA armed struggle had worsened relationships between the 
two Cypriot communities and was the main reason for the difficulties AKEL faced in 
the Turkish Cypriot community. To address this, AKEL decided to establish a bureau 
to deal exclusively with issues relating to the minorities, and decided that all party 
documents and announcements would be printed in Turkish as well. However, after 
the intercommunal clashes of 1957-58, and pressure from the Turkish Cypriot 
leadership for Turkish Cypriots to join the newly established Turkish trade unions, a 
number of Turkish Cypriots left PEO. The party worked hard to keep the Turkish 
Cypriots in the left-wing trade union, but was only partially successful. In 1958, 2500 
Turkish Cypriots were members of PEO,'®° which was significantly more than those 
in the Turkish unions. However, their participation gradually diminished due to the 
EOKA armed struggle, despite the fact that both PEO and AKEL disagreed with the 
armed nature of the union struggle. 


The Turn to Independence 


By the late 1950s, the EOKA armed struggle had reached a stalemate, leading EOKA’s 
political leader, Archbishop Makarios, to change goals and pursue independence 
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instead of enosis. This was made public in September 1958. Makarios had already 
secretly advised Grivas in 1957 to abandon the armed struggle and the policy of enosis 
in favour of independence. AKEL was not aware of Makarios’s intentions until they 
were made public.'*’ However, the party had already realized that Makarios differed 
from Grivas both in the way he treated the Left and the way he envisioned the future 
of Cyprus. Makarios’s differing stance can be traced to the meetings he held with the 
Mayors of the Left.'*? Moreover, AKEL was very much concerned in 1958 that 
partition of the country was imminent if they did not promote a different goal. 
Therefore, immediately after Makarios announced his change in goal, in the same 
month, the Central Committee of AKEL issued a statement entitled “Declaration for 
Independence’.'** The declaration offered the party’s support to the new goal of 
independence that reflected, according to AKEL, the emerging realities in Cyprus. 

AKEL’s turn to independence (and to enosis in the early 1940s) must be 
contextualized in terms of Cyprus’s peculiar position at the conclusion of the Second 
World War. The party found itself in an adverse geopolitical situation, since Cyprus 
was both a British colony and also fell within the Western sphere of influence. At the 
same time, its colonial status placed the island in opposition to the West. Cyprus’s 
quest for enosis and subsequently for independence was incompatible with Western 
plans for the island. Given this complex situation, AKEL sought allies in the political 
space beyond the Left. Makarios was one such ally. Having realized that socialism was 
not an achievable goal, AKEL adopted a policy of unity and offered its support to 
Makarios and his goal of securing Cyprus’s independence. This strategy included the 
party’s decision not to vie for executive authority. 

The reasons underlying the switch to the goal of independence were revealed in 
detail in the party’s assessment for the London—Zurich agreements that established 
the independent Republic of Cyprus.'** AKEL highlighted a number of factors, both 
internal and external, that dictated the swing. External factors included: the British 
insistence on imposing the Macmillan Plan to safeguard their colonial interests; the 
Greek government’s lack of will and determination to claim Cyprus given their long- 
lasting dependence on the British; the negative stance of Turkey. Internal factors 
included the dead end of the armed struggle and the lack of a united front among 
Cypriot political forces in the face of foreign interests, specifically Anglo-American 
imperialism. Thus, AKEL declared its willingness to fight for the completion of 
Cyprus independence, emphasizing that to achieve this goal the British military bases 
and all foreign military personnel must be removed. 

The new party line was to be thoroughly presented in 1962: ‘The primary aim of 
AKEL’s policy is to complete the independence of Cyprus. The prime enemy of the 
Cypriot people in its effort to fulfill this target is foreign imperialism and its various 


representatives. '*° 


Conclusions 


This paper has examined the communist left’s position on the national issue of 
Cyprus in the era of British colonialism. We have observed two very distinct periods 
that correspond to two entirely different and opposing positions. The period of the 
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CPC (1922-41), during which the party endorsed the policy for an independent and 
socialist Cyprus, and the subsequent period of AKEL (1941-59) when the new party 
subscribed to the unionist camp with a brief parenthesis in 1947—48. However, there 
are party documents and biographies of some prominent AKEL figures of the time 
indicating that the balance within the party was fragile, especially in the years 
1941—49. The course of events during the years in review and the constant 
uncertainty on the most appropriate party line reveal how a number of parameters 
(outlined at the beginning of the paper) influenced the party’s strategies and tactics. 

The CPC faced very difficult times at its beginnings in the mid-1920s and the 
1930s. Its position favouring an independent (socialist) island rather than enosis was 
not accepted by the Greek Cypriot masses. The party’s reorganization in the mid- 
1930s and its evolution into the new mass political formation, AKEL, immediately 
changed the setting of Cyprus politics. The communist party rise was intrinsically 
related to the party’s U-turn on the national issue. AKEL experienced a sudden rise in 
the 1940s, its popularity peaking in the second part of the decade. AKEL succeeded in 
combining social demands and patriotic feelings, despite this being a complicated 
task. AKEL regarded national emancipation and social change as inseparable, which 
accounts for the party’s success in local elections in the aftermath of the Second 
World War. This was a time when public opinion, particularly in Europe, demanded 
social reform.'*° 

AKEL found it hard to manage its sudden electoral success and membership 
growth, however. As party lines became more diverse, it was difficult to maintain the 
earlier unanimity and strict discipline. The party was not mature enough to deal 
effectively with the attacks directed at it by its opponents, whether from the Greek 
Cypriot community or the British authorities. AKEL had acquired experience in 
claiming worker rights but did not have sufficient expertise to deal with laborious 
political matters (i.e. the Constitutional Treaty), which meant that on these issues the 
party bowed to decisions made by ‘higher authorities. Consequently, both the CPC 
and AKEL focused on the practical aspect of politics rather than the more complicated 
theoretical elaborations. AKEL chose to address the more difficult questions in this 
period with a ‘top-down’ approach, seeking guidance from the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union or the Comintern or other fraternal parties (e.g. the KKE). 

It can be argued that the Cyprus problem served as both a constraint and an 
opportunity for AKEL. The national issue precluded presentation of a socialist 
agenda to the people of Cyprus, but it also helped AKEL reach out for alliances with 
other political forces and personalities, and gain and retain a prominent role in 
Cypriot politics. 
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